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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Eprtor: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2. 


VOL. 52. NO. 11. NOVEMBER, 1959. 


What's in a Name ? 


The report on Designation of Library Posts, approved by L.A. Council 
in May and printed in the September Record will appeal to the tidy- 
minded among us. One of the advantages claimed for it is that, if 
adopted, it would “ensure the orderly placing of posts in a staff 
hierarchy.” Those who have suffered from not knowing where they 
stood in relation to their colleagues in times of grade amalgamation and 
regradings will appreciate this. 


But the important advantage claimed is that it would “ facilitate 
approaches to salary grading locally to establishment committees and 
at national negotiating level.” A third claimed advantage, that it would 
improve “the recruitment and status of librarians”, would be largely 
a consequence of this. All this, of course, refers most directly to the 
public librarian, but the fact that it would affect us all in the long run 
needs no stressing. 


Many librarians have claimed for some time that our salary pros- 
pects are blighted by the uniqueness of our nomenclature. “ Refer- 
ence Librarian,” ‘“ Deputy Chief Cataloguer,” “Accessions Librarian,” 
do not fit well into the local government establishment committee’s 
more orderly pattern which applies with some consistency to other 
corporation departments. “Principal Assistant Librarian,” “ Senior 
Assistant Librarian,” and “Assistant Librarian ” will mean more, implies 
the report, and it is sensibly suggested that these terms need only apply 
outside the department; inside it we will still be “Assistant Top-Shelf Book 
Reachers ” or whatever fits our daily task. 


. All this would undoubtedly also have an effect at “ national nego- 
tiating level,” though it could hardly help to achieve a rationalisation of 
posts on a national basis. It is easier to evaluate the duties of, say 
“Reference Librarians” in towns of different sizes than those of the 
diverse band who according to the post they hold locally would be 
termed “ Senior Assistants,” which term, according to the report, could 
include the officer in charge of an important department in a large city 
or the librarian of a small branch. Here, presumably, we will have to 
stick to time-honoured library terminology. 


More thought will have to be given as to who is a “ Principal” 
and who a “Senior Assistant.” The definition that the former are 
above department head level, the latter at departmental head level 
is reasonable, but some of the examples in the appendix remind us 
that officers like “ Organisers of Work with Young People ” (horrible 
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title anyway) are not necessarily ranked above all departmental heads 
other professional staff are “ Assistant Librarians,” and 
Registration is the appropriate qualification; this marks an acceptance 
of the present position where few authorities insist on Associateship 
for A.P.T. posts. Associateship is required for posts as “Senior Assis- 
tant Librarian” and above, and “in certain cases” one should have 
“the whole or appropriate parts of the Final Examination or suitable 
academic or specialist qualifications.” This is perhaps necessarily vague 
at the moment, but one hopes even here for some simplification and 
clarification. The intending examinee has a right to know for what 
his qualifications will qualify him—even at Finals level. Perhaps the 
revised syllabus will clarify—or further complicate—this proposal. . 

One of the most important sections of the document is the one 
which amounts to an official pronouncement on the professional /non- 
professional in librarianship theme. It is recognised that there are 
three main categories employed in librarianship: professional, pre- 
professional and non-professional (typists, binders and others are 
excluded as “ancillary staff”). The three categories are designated as 
“ Assistant Librarians” and above, “Student Librarians,” and “ Library 
Assistants.” This classification is useful and rightly emphasises the middle 
category. So we have three types of library worker, but basically only 
two types of library work since all can logically if not always practically 
be divided into broadly professional and non-professional categories. 
How, then, should the pre-professional spend his time? How much 
routine counter work does he need? How much time should be devoted 
to in-training, thereby, some would argue, benefiting the pre-professional 
and his future employers, rather than his present one? 

All in all this is a very valuable document. If it fails to solve some 
problems completely it does at least bring them out for an _ airing. 
Librarians undoubtedly look forward to the day when they have a pro- 
fession in which the entrant will know where he is going, the rest of the 
profession will know where they are, and our employers will not be pre- 
vented by nomenclature (not that this is the only barrier!) from assessing 
our worth. 


A.A.L. EVENTS. 
November 12th—Chaucer House. A.A.L. Council and Committees. 
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The Writing on the Wall 


by H. K. Gordon Bearman, 
County Librarian, West Sussex 


“ Writing on the wall” may be a means of expression of a frustrated 
infant or a sign of exhibitionism of a perverted mind, but for Belshazzar, 
Prince of Bablyon, the hand that wrote on the wall prompted only feelings 
of bewilderment and foreboding. The “ professionals” were brought in 
to interpret the strange writing, the soothsayers and the astrologers, but 
they were completely baffled. An outsider was called in—a “non- 
professional,” but a man of integrity and with a sense of vocation who 
succeeded where the others had failed—he not only interpreted the writing 
but pronounced the judgment—“ Thou art weighed in the balances and 
found wanting”. The findings were not popular, but they were neverthe- 
less proved to be true. Daniel the interpreter was promoted to high 
office, the professionals of course were envious and contrived to shut him 
up in “ the den of lions,” but he survived the ordeal and truth prevailed. 

It is difficult to resist the temptation of finding an analogy between 
this apocalyptic story and the present situation in our professional circles 
—it could be developed in some detail, but while it would be good fun 
it might distract attention from declaring a judgment. 

The continuing complaint of librarians has been, for as long as I can 
remember, the lack of recognition accorded to the professional status of 
librarians, but as a profession we are reluctant to accept the interpretation 
of the “ writing on the wall”. Against whom or what is the judgment 
directed? I am convinced that it falls upon our professional organisa- 
tion. My experience has been that at the local level librarians are held 
in respect, sometimes to an almost unexpected degree. I have even lis- 
tened to local opinion on librarians and libraries and have been em- 
barrassed by eulogies quite undeserved. Why then is this respect and 
even admiration not translated into hard cash and adequate gradings. It 
is because the public mind now expects that the payment of a just and 
fair remuneration will be determined, not at the local level, but nation- 
ally. This is the personal experience of the worker—his wage is not fixed 
by the local boss, but by bargaining and agreement at national level. 
In consequence the ratepayer is not concerned about the salaries paid to 
local government officers in general, or of librarians in particular. 

Our weakness is that we are not organised as a professional organ- 
isation in a manner most likely to command respect and recognition— 
“we are found wanting”. Librarianship, especially during the last thirty 
years has been bedevilled by local government association, which has dis- 
rupted its unity, side-tracked its purpose and impaired its effectiveness. 
What other profession would have allowed its affairs to be tampered with 
in this way? The architect in the County Hall is still regarded as being 
primarily an architect; the M.O.H. is primarily a doctor—these profes- 
sions are recognised universally irrespective of the place of their employ- 
ment, and their strength is demonstrated in their professional associations. 
Not so with librarians—many of the most eminent librarians in the 
country and an increasing number of librarians in “ private practice ” in 
university and other libraries see no merit or advantage in membership 
of the Library Association. Having attended the A.G.M. and conference 
sessions of our professional organisation over a number of years, I am 
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not the least surprised at this apparent aloofness. We have been 
manoeuvred into a situation where our deliberations and decisions can be 
influenced and even determined by local authority representatives. It is 
high time we had the courage of our convictions on professional matters 
and the opportunity to express them without being compromised by non- 
professional interests. 

Municipal librarianship is only one aspect of professional interest in 
these days and there is ample opportunity for full consultation between 
the Library Association and the local authority associations on matters 
concerning municipal libraries. Such consultation should be encouraged 
but this is a very different thing from the deliberate efforts which have 
been made from within the Association of recent years to compromise 
and influence professional opinion. 

If any move is to be made to adjust this unhappy state by the restric- 
tion of the influence of non-professional activity in our affairs, we are 
under obligation to consider another element in the membership of the 
Association which can hardly claim to be “ professional”. I refer to the 
unqualified assistant, who new to the profession, upon payment of an 
annual subscription, has equal rights with the fully qualified librarian. 
This is perverted democracy and creates an entirely anomalous situation 
which no self-respecting professional organisation should allow. The 
obvious solution is to create a ‘ * student-membership ” (with reduced sub- 
scription) which allows full facilities for training and examination, but 
without voting rights in the affairs of the Association. Upon passing the 
First Professional Examination (or its future equivalent) full membership 
would be granted with all rights and privileges, including that of paying 
a “full subscription”. Such a distinction would surely not be regarded 
as unfair discrimination and would have the advantage of reducing 
“nominal membership” at the lower end of the scale. 

It is my interpretation of the situation that only in this way can our 
Association hope to achieve the status and dignity of a truly professional 
association. There would follow a more clearly defined policy and pur- 
pose in its affairs and what is more important, a greater unity and com- 
prehensiveness within the profession. We would renounce “ parish pump 
politics” and make progress with the true mission of librarianship. 

The “ writing on the wall” concluded with this ominous warning— 
“ your Kingdom is divided and given to the Medes and Persians ”’—and 
disaster came that very night. There can be little doubt that our King- 
dom is divided—I have no desire to suffer the domination of either the 
Medes or the Persians. 

We were very pleased to receive Mr. Bearman’s views on this matter, 
corresponding closely as they do with recently expressed views in A.A.L. 
circles.—Eb. 
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Over to you 
by W. Tynemouth 


Deputy City Librarian, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


When you come to think of it, the supermarket or self-service store 
is nothing more than open access grocery, and librarians have shown 
themselves once more to be pioneers of methods. To be in the van, 
as we really are, is much more accurate an assessment than that of the 
more doleful among us who allege we are in the cart. 

It is important that, having allowed the purveyors of prunes and 
porridge to catch up, we do not allow them to get ahead of us, and 
already the more adventurous have tackled with tokens or cameras the 
bottleneck of our open access problems: the issue desk. The temptation 
to seek salvation in a machine is something which the gadget-minded must 
be hard pressed to resist, especially when lending library queues begin 
to lengthen. 

We must, however, maintain a sense of proportion. Readers going in 
or coming out at peak times expect to find others doing the same, and 
it seems to be quite a bearable burden to have to wait a reasonable time 
if everyone in sight is fully extended ; but impatience begins to mount if 
routine tasks, however essential, are being carried on in public view and 
do not obviously affect the speed of the queue. So there is no need to 
plan for the elimination of queues by providing staff who would be surplus 
in off-peak times. This does not contradict the maxim that duties 
should be so arranged as to allow most of the routine work to be done in 
off-peak times. 

Nor does it mean that one must be complacent with Browne (with 
or without the “e’”’). At least one large central lending library still uses 
this ancient system which, after all, is simple to understand and has no 
equal in dealing with reserves. It is not slow, because staff desks have 
been re-arranged so that ‘in,” and ‘out,” “registration” and readers’ 
advice can be dealt with by as few as three people or as many as twelve. 
But it does take time that everyone would like to see diverted or saved. 
Incidentally, when dealing with a large service staff—and issues of 4,000 
on peak days and 800 in peak hours—it is essential to have someone in 
charge who is free of all routine duties and who is forbidden to get his 
or her nose down in one place whilst a crisis develops in another. 

But is photocharging the answer? It is certainly not the answer for 
every library and probably not an answer which can be applied to small 
units in a large system; and a method which cannot be applied through- 
out a library system must be confusing. Many readers use central and 
branch libraries if there is a branch convenient to their homes which 
serves general needs but which is unable to cope with special require- 
ments. Of course, any volume of music can be sent to any service point— 
but that is not as satisfactory as going to the central music library if 
there is there a comprehensive stock and specialist staff. 

There is a type of mind which prefers to use a gadget rather than do 
a job simply, even if the simple way is the better. Those of you who 
heard Dr. Oakeshott at Torquay would hear how a 3s. 6d. torch did 
what £15 of infra-ray equipment had failed to do. The rest can read of 
it in the conference Proceedings. There is therefore no point in asking 
Kodak to develop a Brownie photo-charger for junior libraries! 
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Tokens are the extreme to which necessity may drive those of us 
who perch perilously on peaks. Simple as a means of controlled lending, 
but not an issue system which records individual loans, I do not think 
that those who have been driven to use them, are whole-hearted 
advocates of “ Tokens for all.” 


But is there somewhere in these islands someone who has an idea about 
the use of punched cards in a simple, cleanly way? Is it possible to devise 
a machine which would punch two cards in duplicate, recording in number 
code the book, the reader and the date? Card ‘A’ goes into the book 
before it goes out. Card ‘B’ is automatically sorted into a daily sequence. 


When books are returned the ‘A’ cards are removed and subsequently 
machine sorted and matched with the sequence of ‘B’ cards. Those 
remaining in ‘B’ are, of course, overdue, and bear in translatable code 
reader, book and date. If card ‘B’ could be made to carry the reader’s 
signature (or his fingerprints), the scheme might be foolproof. 


Snags? Of course. Lost ‘A’ cards would have to be replaced (at a 
cost to the reader?) and so on. But is there a bright young man some- 
where who has an even simpler idea? The Assistant is the place to ask. 
Over to you. (P.S.—l’ve read all there is on photo-charging. Let us 
break new ground). 


Talking Points 


Some chief librarians may enjoy writing the annual report ; but most must 
be hard-pressed to think of something at once interesting and accurate to say. 
We read much that is pedestrian, and a little that goes self-consciously and not 
altogether satisfactorily to the other extreme. The Rugby annual report for 
1958-1959 has an interesting introduction which relates the number of books 
issued to the fact that this represents “ contacts between readers and the works 
and ideas of Ouspensky, Betti, Byron, Dickens, F. J. Camm, Duggan, C. S. 
Lewis, Charteris, Dr. Johnson and all.” This realisation that books mean 
authors and that authors mean ideas is one which should underlie much of our 
gprs thinking. It is useful that it should come to the surface once 
in a while 


“ Librarians must regard the catalog as primarily a public convenience ” 
(A.L.A. Bulletin, May 1959, p. 353) “ Penny in the slot” quips Liaison, quoting 
this unfortunate remark. More serious evidence of the general juxtaposition 
in the public mind of these two public services comes from the Observer 
review of Leopold Louth’s The Lopsider. Says the reviewer, “ The social 
and sexual adventures of Fortunatus Cecil and his unscrupulous mentor 
Gustave Ap Jenkyn are as tedious as a walk between the Public Library and 
the Public Lavatory in any industrial town.” Perhaps he means that the 
Library and the Lavatory are such pleasant places that the walk in between 
is by comparison tedious. More likely he has failed to get beyond a general 
lumping together of all public services as suppliers of the basic requirements 
of physical life. ‘Still, some of the libraries in our industrial towns are not 
beyond improvement, and reviewers, one supposes, must get their similes from 
somewhere. 


The following is an entry from a recent list of additions published by a 
well-known enn? library :— 


“ Sayers, C. B. A manual of classification, 3rd ed., revised 1959 
(Class no. not Lo’ available).” 


Obviously not a practical manual. 
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Kissing the Blarney 
by R. Selwyn Eagle and Allan Leach 


“ And now,” said the librarian, “tell them how much / get.” 

“Too much,” was the reply from his deputy, but he followed this 
with the amount. Where in England, we wondered, would a chief 
librarian, from whatever kind of library, be willing to discuss his salary 
thus in front of a crowd of library school students? This was, however, 
to become a common reaction among all the English party, and by the 
end of our stay we were continually asking ourselves where else but in 
Ireland could this or that happen. Where else would librarians casually 
pass manuscripts, incunabula, and early printed books among a group 
of visitors? Where else could prisoners in jail, albeit those of high intelli- 
gence, be used to compile a newspaper index for the national library— 
and be given a bonus of cigarettes for doing it? 

We were two of twenty-two library school students from Leeds, 
Loughborough and Manchester schools, visiting the libraries of Dublin 
under the leadership of Messrs. Harrison and Hogg of Manchester. In 
five days we visited ten libraries and even so had to leave some of the 
city’s libraries unseen. 

Ireland is not a rich country, and library provision is, of course, only 
one of the many things affected by the nation’s financial difficulties. Cer- 
tainly the effects are visible in the buildings and stock to be seen in 
Dublin, but the librarians are doing their level best under very difficult 
conditions, and it is often a surprisingly good best. Under the circum- 
cances, it is perhaps not surprising that the Irish are adept at making 
silk purses from sows’ ears—even when they haven’t a sow. Certainly 
the genius for improvisation to be observed at work in some of the Dublin 
libraries deserves more material help. 

On our first full day in Dublin we were shown the library of Trinity 
College: perhaps the one library in Eire which is well known to the 
majority of English students. The college dates from 1591, has the oldest 
library in Dublin, and has been entitled to the receipt of books under legal 
deposit since 1801. There is much rare material here, not all of it of 
especially Irish interest, but the best-known item is undoubtedly the Book 
of Kells. This seems to be the object of considerable civic pride; having 
seen the original at the beginning of our visit, we were constantly con- 
fronted with facsimiles for the remainder of the week. 

Trinity College library suffers greatly from overcrowded accommo- 
dation, and an appeal for £500,000 has been launched, to finance the 
building of a major extension. After our visit we could be in no doubt 
that there is a great need for this. The library’s main building dates from 
1712, is packed with books and suffers from such inconveniences as a 
complete lack of artificial lighting—unless one counts the electric torches 
to be seen hanging in the stacks. . 

The National Library of Ireland was set up under an Act of 1877, 
and its initial stock was transferred from the Royal Dublin Society. The 
National Library is another which is desperately short of space. Maps 
are stored in the entrance hall, and its stacks and many other rooms are 
full to overflowing. It has received Irish publications by legal deposit 
since 1927. There is a well-known collection of microfilms, which has 
been employed largely to supplement the collection of Irish material. The 
library has an excellent photographic department, and makes both micro- 
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films and photostats for other Dublin libraries as well as for its own 
requirements. The collection of photographic negatives and the start that 
~o — made on building up a national film archive are two other points 
of note. 

The Royal Irish Academy is a learned society and its library acquires 
many publications by exchange with similar bodies abroad. Space here 
is again at a premium, although during our brief visit this was not quite 
as glaringly obvious as it was in many other cases. The academy has a 
limited membership of two hundred and, like the National Library, 
receives a Government grant. 

At Ballsbridge on the outskirts of the city is the headquarters of the 
Royal Dublin Society, much of whose book stock, as we have mentioned, 
helped to found the National Library. From remarks made at Ballsbridge 
it seems that this still rankles. The collection of books includes important 
sections devoted to agriculture and science. More remarkable is the 
extent of the light fiction provision. This, coupled with the service of 
postal loans (in itself a wholly admirable thing) leads to the library serving 
as an Irish “Times” library. None the less, this is a remarkable collection, 
and it is housed in premises that must be the envy of every other librarian 
in Dublin. 

In addition to Trinity College, which is also the University of Dublin, 
Ireland has a National University, with colleges in Cork, Galway and 
Dublin. The libraries of the Dublin college are scattered through a 
number of buildings, but it is hoped that all the departments will even- 
tually be brought together in new buildings just outside Dublin. At 
University College, Dublin, there is a school of library training which 
prepares post-graduate students for its own diploma. The course lasts 
for two years, but lectures are few and time for private study long. 
Students from Dublin municipal libraries commonly retain their jobs 
while attending the course. Time taken off for lectures is subsequently 
made up. There is no system of grants in Eire. 

This seems an appropriate place to include a mention of the library 
of the Catholic training college at Maynooth, for it is incorporated as a 
college of the National University. The collection here reflects the inter- 
ests of the college, as is to be expected, but what is not to be expected is 
the remarkable collection of incunabula and other rarities. 

Turning to the public libraries, an obvious claimant for attention is 
Marsh’s Library, the oldest public library in Dublin. This is now all too 
little used, and the endowment from its foundation in 1700 is, by present 
values, almost worthless—it lacks an income at all commensurate with the 
collection housed there. 

Dublin’s municipal libraries are the product of an amalgamation 
of a number of independent district libraries, and hence have no real 
central building. The Pearse Street library houses the administrative 
offices for the system, and this we visited. Dublin’s total expenditure on 
books, periodicals and binding is just under £22,000. The city’s popula- 
tion is six hundred thousand. Little calculation is needed to indicate an 
inadequate stock, and this is borne out in fact. This is not, however, a low 
figure when compared with others in Eire. 

Dublin County Library spends approximately the same sum per head 
of population as the municipal system, but how its book stock compares 
we could not judge, having seen only the headquarters at Kilmainham. 
This is not open to the public, and its stock is to some extent a reserve, 
and can hardly be typical of the whole. This is just as well, The county 
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has one travelling library, but this is more of a display van, and is used 
to replenish the stocks at centres and branches. 

The Irish Central Library for Students differs in some ways from our 
own N.C.L. It was taken over from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
in 1947, and is now administered as a local government body (where else 
but in Ireland . . . ?) through the Library Advisory Council, An Chom- 
hairle Leabharlanna. It has quite a large stock of its own, from which it 
satisfies a major part of the requests made to it. 

In discussing the libraries visited, nothing has been said of the social 
side of the trip. This is in itself sufficient to give a false impression, for 
our progress was a series of social occasions, and the hospitality we 
received was sufficient to make the party completely pro-Irish. The offi- 
cial reception given for us by the Library Association of Ireland was a 
little different from any reception any of us had experienced nearer home. 
There was one short speech, so far as we can remember, but the remainder 
of the evening was much more like a party—and a very good party, too. 
Perhaps a discreet veil should be drawn over the spectacle of a respected 
member of the English library profession chanting “ Alouette” in his best 
French (school of Chorlton-cum-Hardy), with vociferous support from 
the entire Anglo-Irish assemblage. 

Certainly, for the comfort of some members of the party, discreet 
veils are in order for much of the remainder of the “ unofficial ” side of 
the tour. All the Irish librarians we met took great trouble to ensure that 
we saw everything—even if it meant crossing Dublin at a run—and had 
a thoroughly good time. At least in the second part of this they could 
hardly have been more successful, and a common opening to sentences 
by the end of the week was “When you come back... ” 

This is a very short article, and for more information on the libraries 
mentioned, and on Irish library history generally, readers may find it 
useful to refer to: Libraries in Ireland ..., by T. P. O’Neill and D. J. 
Clarke (Library Association Record, vol. 58, no. 2, Feb. 1956, pp. 47-57). 





AUSTWICK, John. Murder in the Borough Library. Hale, 1959. 


Mr. Austwick has located the Crime in a Northern reference library. 
Libraries and librarians have figured in detective stories before of course, in 
particular, works by Josephine Bell, Ernest Raymond and Michael Innes, but 
this is the first to bring a borough library into the title. Mr. Austwick writes 
idiomatically but sparingly and with a certain amount of realism, or so it 
appears to one not addicted to detective stories, while the picture of the library 
is fairly convincing if not very flattering. Only two details were noticed as 
unlikely: on page 33, entrance to the library is made through a turnstile. 
Wicket gates are still to be found (lingering on), but surely turnstiles are 
confined to sports arenas and the zoo? And on page 117 there is a description 
of the opening of the library in the morning: “ Miss Binns pasted labels on 
some recent acquisitions, while Miss Preston stamped and embossed them as 
the property of the Borough of Airebridge.” Surely shelf tidying is universal 
first thing in the morning. 

The plot hinges on the fact that on two occasions, one of the assistants 
forgot to “relieve” the reference library assistant. While this is certainly 
possible, it is a weakness that there is no explanation of the way the murderer 
could have predicted an unstaffed reference library at the time planned for 
the crime. In fact, the book contains a lesson for librarians: if the library 
had been better organized and the staff properly supervised, no murder could 
have occurred where it did! 

A. P. SHEARMAN, 
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Correspondence 
More about CULTURE 


Even as the feminists reach (with the shade of Herman Goring) for 
their guns, as they hear that embarrassing word ‘culture’ used so 
unashamedly by correspondent R. P. Head, let me scramble on to his 
side of the barricade. 

Librarianship is not classification nor cataloguing ; it is not the design 
of library buildings nor photo-charging ; neither is it writing overdues, 
posting reservations, nor any of the routine drudgeries that are performed 
daily in the library, commented on monthly in your journal, and worried 
over yearly in the exam-room. 

Librarianship is bibliography, book-selection, assistance to readers. 
All others are ancillary skills performed by conditioned automata. 

How much analytical and descriptive bibliography is carried out in 
public libraries to-day?—a rhetorical question to be sure. It must play 
some part in the functions of learned national and university libraries, 
but then these libraries are not well known for their employment of char- 
tered librarians. Bibliography, therefore, is an anachronism. 

It is written that book-selection is the art of not selecting certain 
books, which is an excellent guide for those librarians whose book fund 
is so large that it is quicker to look for the books that they don’t want, 
than for the books they do. On the limited budgets available for book 
purchase in most library systems, book-selection will be found to be 
jealously guarded by the sole person deemed responsible by the chief 
(the chief). Since he had his nose pushed out of it before he gained 
Olympus, what little there is to be practised he is not going to share. 

There remains our third professional segment—assistance to readers. 
Young library assistants to whom this is an alien term may see it prac- 
tised in their reference department from time to time rather than in the 
lending library where it is indeed of great rarity. Hot-shot systems can 
afford to supply a reader’s advisory desk in their lending departments. 
This is even staffed by a librarian during slack periods when there are 
few readers to demand his presence at the charging counter. Little 
wonder that readers imagine that book-stamping is the hall-mark of 
librarianship when they see so much of it carried out by librarians. How 
many enumerative bibliographies are compiled by librarians for the 
individual reader? How often can the reader come into the library and 
discuss books (of all things!) with his librarian? 

As librarians all too evidently wish to be thought of by the public as 
professionals, they must perform professional duties. But before they 
can convince the public, they must convince themselves. This means 
total reorientation from the bottom up. School leavers must not be per- 
mitted to work in public libraries under the false impression, fostered by 
so many chief librarians, that they, too, will become chiefs one day. 
No, it must be impressed on them that they are to be employed as counter 
hands, filing clerks and labourers, until such time as machines can be 
found to replace them. This is mere honesty. Candidates suited to 
became librarians are rarely seen now in the bunches of school leavers 
trying for their first job. So they must be recruited, preferably from 
graduates (and from better stock than most graduates who filter into 
library jobs at present). 
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Unfortunately, this country is far from progressive culture-wise. 
(E.g., the cost to the nation of launching and testing a prototype war 
plan is £5,000,000, whereas the annual purchasing grant to our national 
gallery of modern art is £40,000). Until the public revises its sense of 
values it will be a tough fight. But in order to help create a new picture 
in the mind of the public, a professional target has to be erected, aimed 
at, and achieved. So blinded are librarians by the myriad facets of 
their job as it now is, they lose sight of its vital purpose—that of uniting 
book and reader. When this value is realised by librarians themselves, 
and they act to achieve this end, then they will be practising their own 
profession instead of everybody else’s. 


BRYAN L. Bacon, Portsmouth City Libraries. 


First things First 


Some interesting points were raised in the September Assistant. First, 
the letter from Mr. Head. He seems to be of the opinion that a University 
of Librarianship is the answer to all our problems. The fact that these 
ideally educated super-librarians may have to work in out-of-date 
buildings, short staffed and under-paid, apparently does not bother him. 
Surely the most important task is still to make certain standards com- 
pulsory in all libraries, and to do away with the bewildering discrepancy 
in service provided that occurs in various authorities. Report follows 
report stating what the book stock should be, how much money should 
be spent, how many staff should be provided. Many good authorities are 
already doing what they can without being told, but no one compels the 
bad authorities to raise their standards, and they will not even try to 
until it is compulsory. 
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Mr. Lyle’s letter adds point to the fact that these differing standards 
exist. Some authorities acknowledge applications, some do not; some 
interviews are as pleasant as can be expected under the circumstances, 
whilst it is best to draw a veil over the others. Apparently no one com- 
plaining about this state of affairs need expect it to make any difference, 
since complaints are being made all the time. There is no one to whom 
we can appeal, no one who can make authorities behave with common 
decency. 


In addition to this, conditions of service vary from system to system. 
Mr. Hope’s suggestion that librarianship should become a profession 
with free movement between libraries of different kinds is a good one, 
but there are many obstacles in the way of its achievement. Conditions 
of service have been discussed and improved on paper, but this again 
was only permissory and not compulsory as it should have been. 


When all these problems have been sorted out, then will be the 
time for discussion on examinations and training. As things are at 
present, librarians seem to have so many topics for discussion that few 
practical results are achieved. 


As I am one of the “inordinate number of women,” I cannot resist 
adding that narrow-mindedness and pettiness are by no means the pre- 
rogatives of that sex. Mr. Head is being surprisingly petty himself in 
saying so, and I shall pay him the compliment of assuming that this 
statement was included merely to “ take the Mickey”. If he was serious, 
I am indeed sorry for him. 

BARBARA J. COLLINS, Portsmouth City Libraries. 


Mobility—More Thoughts 


If Mr. Lyle had applied, or made any enquiry about the recently 
advertised post here as Central Lending Librarian, he would, by return, 
have received up-to-date information. 

If he had persisted and been selected for interview he would have 
been immediately informed of the fact, told that a room had been reserved 
for him and two appointments made, (1) to see the job as offered and to 
receive answers to his queries from the deputy librarian who reserved the 
morning for this purpose,, (2) having formed his opinions—then 15 
minutes with me, which should be quite long enough to say whether or 
not it was worth while proceeding to interview by the committee. 

I suggest that Mr. Lyle should get to more professional meetings 
within a 50-mile radius. That is where he will pick up the gossip. 

A.J. I. Parrott, City Librarian, Gloucester. 


The University Assistant 


I read with considerable interest Mr. David Hope’s letter on Univer- 
sity assistants in your September number. 

I heartily endorse his statements about the benefits which access to 
some sort of “union” would confer upon librarians in this field; at 
present, as he points out, they have not the support of NALGO when 
they wish to appeal against the decisions of a university authority, or to 
set right inconsistencies in their positions. 

Those of us who have been able to attend A.A.L. conferences have 
surely enjoyed the lively presentation of various topics there, whether 
“within our section” or not; but it is only fair to point out that many 
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university library assistants are not permitted to have time off to attend 
them, because the authorities do not recognise the necessity of contact 
between their staff and such a professional organisation. 

It is necessary then to sacrifice a portion of our annual leave to a 
week-end conference; and however willing we may be to do so, when 
Easter or summer holidays have to be arranged at least six months 
beforehand, it is sometimes impossible to make provision for conferences 
as well. University librarians are peculiarly subject to this sort of incon- 
venience, as they are usually requested by university boards to state 
definitely the exact term of their holidays by January or February. 

If there were a closer professional relationshin, supported by both 
local government and university bodies, between public and special 
librarians, it would surely lead in time to the desirable interchange of 
staff between the two types of library, concerning which so much has 
already been written. 

DAPHNE R. CLOKE, Imperial Forestry Institute, Oxford University. 


More Minifacts 


Warning: Readers befogged by the abstruse nature of this correspondence 
are advised to refer to page 187 of the September issue.—Eb. 


Mr. Brimelow is to be congratulated on his initiative in publicising 
the efforts of our smallest libraries to set themselves standards of service. 
The difficulty can readily be appreciated and Mr. Brimelow’s achievement 
is a real one. His enlightened use of statistics gives a good idea of the 
kind of service which potential members of Minigroup, and they alone, 
are providing. 

One question not mentioned by Mr. Brimelow which has been put 
forward for discussion at the January, 1960, Commune is that of classi- 
fication. It is felt that the kind of library under discussion should not 
spend any more time than is absolutely necessary in pursuits other than 
those for which it is peculiarly well fitted, namely those concerned with 
community-integration. The Vicar’s weekly general knowledge talk to 
the Ladies’ Literary Circle, illustrated perhaps by extracts read from 
the one-volume encyclopaedia which all members of Minigroup will 
possess, is the kind of thing meant. Time spent in classifying a neces- 
sarily small number of books is, it is felt, time wasted, and in any case 
the schedules used by larger library units are superfluous in the smallest. 
For these reasons, and those given below, a Miniclassification Research 
Group was set up and has produced a scheme more suited to the needs 
and capabilities of the smallest libraries. Miniclassification as the pro- 
posed scheme is called, is grounded in the Minispatial Theory, where | 
Minispace indicates the displacement of 1 cu. in. of shelf space. Books 
arranged on the shelves in minispatial order would, it is felt, avoid the 
dull uniformity of masses of material on one subject lumped together, 
as is found in the larger libraries, which too often seem in danger of 
becoming mere indiscriminate wholesale suppliers of reading-matter. A 
trial run in a typical minilibrary has shown minispatially-arranged books 
give satisfaction to both the eye and the mind, a pleasing symmetry for 
the one and the mental stimulation of variety for the other. 

I hope it will not be construed as carping criticism if 1 point out 
the inadequacy of the statistics of staffing. To say that the numerical 
provision of staff will often be better than in many special libraries is to 
do less than justice to potential members of Minigroup, who have always 
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prided themselves on the intimacy of the service they provide. This can 
never be conveyed by cold statistics. The importance of staff has been 


much exaggerated. Most minilibraries could manage very well with no 
staff at all. 


R. Stack, Derbyshire County Library. 
Liverpool University Library 


May I, for the benefit of next year’s Administration candidates, correct one 
implication in Mr. Ward’s valuable commentary on this year’s Registration 
paper? In his note to Question II, Mr. Ward refers to “ Liverpool (University 
Library) with readers and books remote from each other, and separated by the 
service counters,” comparing it, unfavourably it seems, with the Brotherton 
Library at Leeds. 

At Liverpool we have complete open access, to all books except rarities and 
pamphlets, by all readers, staff and students; and our “ service counters ” are one 
small desk for the reading-room assistants. 

The reading-room is lined with a large reference collection; and to reach the 
main stack readers need only cross a hall, passing the catalogue on the way. In 
addition we have some twenty departmental and class libraries in which readers 
are surrounded by carefully chosen and ample collections on their own subject. 

Coin K. BALMFORTH, Liverpool University Library. 


Mr. Ward replies 


Mr. Balmforth appears to have interpreted my use of the word “ remote ” 
as a criticism of the Liverpool plan. I can assure him that this was not intended, 
and the word was used in what I consider to be its proper sense to signify clearly 
to candidates that, whereas students at Leeds University Library have books close 
at hand, the Liverpool plan is designed to ensure maximum quietness for the 
student, i.e., the bustle of students obtaining books does not go on around the 
student who is trying to concentrate. In fact, it is my view that in many respects 
this is preferable. 

H. WarD, Borough Librarian, Stepney. 
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COLD STORAGE 


Council Notes 17 September 


It would be very simple to start these Notes by saying that little of 
importance happened at one of the shortest meetings of Council on record. 
It would be even more simple to leave it at that and make this report also the 
shortest on record ; but our editor, who is under some obligation to read this, 
might be disappointed if he is left with a spare page to fill, and any other 
reader might be deprived of the news of one major item that illuminated an 
afternoon which was otherwise drab with routine. 

This event was the unanimous decision of Council to nominate Mr. W. 
Howard Phillips as Vice-President of the Association for 1960. Any member 
who has followed the proceedings of Council in the past will know that Mr. 
Phillips, in 22 years of continuous service, has held the seat of honour on the 
back-bench of the Council chamber where he has built up a unique reputation 
for his wit, shredwness, critical ability, general brilliance and plain cussedness. 
Many attempts have been made in the past to reward his many services to 
the Association with this step to the Presidency, which is the greatest honour 
that can be given to a member, but with predictable unpredictability he has 
continued to prefer the freedom of expression offered by the back-bench and 
has evaded the Presidential Chair. At last, with his signature of consent before 
them, and with no other nomination to be considered, members were able to 
hope that in 1961 there will be an opportunity to pay him that honour. The 
President summed up this achievement by remarking that “we look forward 
very much to seeing Mr. Phillips in cold storage for a year.” 

The only other items of interest arose from the reports of the committees : 


Press and Publications: News was given of the new film-strips—‘Charging 
methods ” and “ The Public Librarian ’—and it was agreed that these and any 
other new film-strips should be shown to Council members. 


Education and Library: Praise was given to the recent examination supple- 
ment in the Assistant Librarian, under Mr. Atkinson’s editorship, and it was 
decided that the next one should be on similar lines to cover Historical Biblio- 
graphy, Work with Young People, and Registration Group A. It was reported 
that at the request of the A.A.L., the Library Association has agreed to set up 
an examination centre at Northampton experimentally for one year. It is 
hoped to organise a National Residential School over Whitsun 1960, at 
Loughborough. A list of essential textbooks is in course of compilation. 
The only person to gain Honours in the F.P.E. this summer was a correspon- 
dence course student, Miss M. I. L. Benn, of the B.B.C. Reference Library, 
who thus qualifies for the Martin Award presented by the Association. 


Policy: Amongst matters under consideration were action in the A.A.L’s. 
planned campaign to overcome apathy in professional elections, the latest 
developments regarding the problem of institutional membership, and, once 
more, the position of chiefs in the A.A.L. On this last question the committee 
stuck to its decision of last January that the tradition against chiefs serving on 
the Council or committees is a good one, but that the final decision rests with 
members at election time. 


Conference: The 1960 Conference, which is to be held at Bangor (1st—3rd 
April), inspired some of the liveliest exchanges of the meeting. Mr. Oxley 
received a cheer for managing to report that members will be housed in a 
hostel named “Neuadd Reichel,” and will be entertained to a “nosonr 
lawen.” There was a further cheer when this latter was interpreted as @ 

“merry night.” The number of beds will be about 100, but “at a pinch we 
can squeeze more in.” The Committee, desiring to vary the usual pattern of 
A.A.L. Conferences and following a suggestion received from G.L.D., had 
planned to have papers given by well-known speakers to all members, each 
to be followed by discussion in groups and a re-assembly for points to be raised 
and answered. Mr. Bill (on behalf of G.L.D.!) opposed this plan and Mr. 
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Phillips helped him to lead the attack on this proposal on the grounds that it 
would not allow for a free exchange of ideas amongst the younger members, 
that it would be better for the speakers to take part in the discussions, and 
that the sessions as planned would be too short. Their proposal that the 
pattern should be reconsidered by the committee received majority support. 


Finance and General Purposes: Apart from the usual facts and figures, the 
report of this committee informed us that Miss Ensing would be resigning 
from her arduous and exacting office of Honorary Membership Secretary at 
the end of the year, and that Miss Plaister, of Gillingham, was willing to 
accept appointment. Miss Plaister was co-opted until the end of the year. 

JOHN H. Jones. 


Assistance to Staff—No. 7 


BALLENTYNE, D. W. G., and WALKER, L. E. Q. A Dictionary of named 
ag - laws in Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics. Chapman and 
all, 1958. 


This is a book that has been in the stock of many larger public libraries 
for nearly a year now, sufficient time to examine the reasons for publication 
and for selection by the libraries concerned. Such an examination is not 
without value since it is relevant to other reference books that continue to be 
mean for an imaginery kind of reader dear to the minds of some pub- 
ishers and compilers. 

It is easy to see why these books are bought by most public libraries: 
the publisher is reputable, the subject is “O.K.” (almost anything technical or 
scientific, if not too expensive, is considered desirable in these days of a 
technological struggle for survival) whilst the subject is beyond the ability of 
most laymen to understand. Named laws and effects obviously involve 
numerous equations and formulae. Is it not possible for book selectors to 
question more closely than they appear to do, whether the material contained 
in a new book is available elsewhere and if so whether it is of easier access 
and greater usefulness in its new form? In this case the effects and laws can be 
found in relevant textbooks which will relate them to their subjects and 
applications. This work does neither. In their preface, the compilers state 
that the reader for whom their book is designed is one, possibly expert in.a 
particular branch of science, who is confronted with an effect or law (named) 
in quite another field. They assume also that the information he wants, he 
wants quickly, so that he can continue with his reading. This limited aim 
restricts the usefulness of the material gathered together, most unhappily. A 
subject index, or selective bibliographical references for each law or effect 
would radically have extended its use. 

Comprehensiveness is unlikely. Researchers are daily naming effects and 
laws after themselves. Reference from one entry to another is uneven: for 
example, Ganguillet and Kutter’s Formula refers to Chezy’s Formula for 
Pipe Friction, but this is only one way. 

The layman will, perhaps, be most intrigued by the names themselves. 
If so. he will have to go to Poggendorf or a dictionary of biography for 
enlightenment because there is scant biographical material here. This is 
frustrating for one would like to know who these men were. For example, the 
Schottky who discovered a Noise in thermionic tubes and also a Defect in 
crystals caused by deplaced ions; the Heisenberg whose Uncertainty Principle 
is one of the fundamental bases of modern physics; or the Stark who observed 
an Effect in an electric field in 1913. 

Basically this is a plea for wider and better reviewing of reference material, 
particularly from the reference librarian’s point of view. Possibly it would 
be useful for a start to formulate a Law of Laymen’s Blindness towards science 
with particular application to Book Selectors: the greater the number of 
equations and formulae, the less the resistance on the part of the public 
authority buyer. 

A. P’. SHEARMAN. 
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